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FOREWORD 



American education is seriously concerned with the improvement cf 
international understanding and cooperation. Several areas of the 
curriculum can contribute information about other cultures, but only 
language learning gives the student experience in the foreign culture. 
Through speech-pattern assimilation, language learning brings the 
beginning of direct comprehension, without translation of foreign 
speaking and writing, and the beginnings of immediate vocal response in 
conversational situations* When the language student progresses to the 
point of being able to read foreign literature with understanding, his 
awareness cf the new cultural medium is further enriched by the insights 
of creative writers, and his sympathies are involved by the skill of 
great art directly experienced* 

Only language learning affords this intimate perception of a culture. 
It thus makes a crucial contribution toward the potential understanding 
of many cultures unlike our own, for a single experience with cultural 
relativity makes easier the transition to another mode of thought and, 
if need be, to many others. 
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PREFACE 



The purpose of this guide is to suggest a minimum program for the 
development of the four language skills (understanding, speaking, reading, 
and writing) and cultural understanding, which will promote at the local 
level further long-range planning in a curriculum that will be relevant to 
the needs of students in a rapidly changing society. This publication is 
tentative. All teachers are invited to reevaluate their language programs 
and to suggest new ideas that will bring greater reality and motivation to 
the teaching of foreign languages. This guide, which deals mainly with 
skill development, should be used together with Teaching for Cross-Cultural 
Unders tanding to give the proper balance to a program that will provide 
opportunities for students to learn to communicate both linguistically and 
culturally with people of other nations. 

Preparation of a publication of this type represents the cooperative 
efforts and the combined planning and thinking of a large number of people. 

The planning, the conferences and the writing have been under the direction 
of Mrs. Tora Ladu, Director, Division of Language Arts Education, assisted 
by Mr. Virgil Miller and Mr. Jose Infante, Foreign Language Consultants. 

Grateful appreciation is expressed to the six teachers responsible for 
the writing of the greater part of this publication: Miss Dolores J. Joseph, 

High Point Central High School; John Lett, Jr., Ashley High School, Gastonia; 
Mrs. Cynthia P. Smith, Hillside High School, Durham; Mrs. Rosalie Williams, 
Shaw University, Raleigh; Mrs. Cornelia Wlnton, Sanderson High School, Raleigh 
and Mrs. Aileen Hepler, Reynolds High School , Winston-Salem. 

Sincere appreciation is expressed also to an advisory committee who began 
the consideration of the content for the new guide: Mrs. Lucile Gault, Murphy 

High School; Mr. Charles Garrett, Roanoke Rapids High School; Mrs. Jane 
Mitchell, Curry High School, University of North Carolina at Greensboro; Miss 
Belle Hockaday, Supervisor of Harnett County Schools; Miss Cauline Howell, 
Department of Foreign Languages, Appalachian State University; Dr. Alexander 
Hull, Department of Linguistics, Duke University; Dr. William McKnight, 
Department of Romance Languages, University of North Carolina at Chanel Hill; 
and Miss Elizabeth Raney, Chapel Hill Senior High School. 

Sincere thanks are expressed al*o to Mr. Walter McCraw and Mr. James 
Jackman for editorial assistance, to Mrs. Patricia Bowers for the cover design 
and to Mrs. Dolores McLamb for typing the manuscript. 
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SECTION I. THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE CURRICULUM ? GUIDING PRINCIPLES 



A , The Natu r e of Language — Implications for the Curriculum 

Foreign language learning involves both the progressive development of 
skills fad the acquisition of knowledge. As in any skill development, continued 
practice is essential. Research has indicated that young children learn 
languages more easily than adults, Therefore, as early a start as possible 
is recommended, but only if provisions can be made for continued study of the 
language, In any foreign language program, therefore, a student should 
continue his study of the language through grade 12. Where this is impossible, 
some provision should be made for maintaining the foreign language skills 
through independent study or extra-curricular work, as Indicated elsewhere in 
this bulletin. 

In recent curriculum development, the general emphasis has been on the 
creation of concepts and understanding of the subject matter rather than on 
the development of skills alone. The importance of foreign language learning 
In the high school curriculum is not based solely or. the acquisition of a 
skill. n 0f course the skill in itself is useful and opens up access to a 
foreign literature and culture* but at the same time the very process of 
acquiring the skill can be combined with creating a deeper understanding of 
the nature of language. Elementary language instruction and learning can have 
a subject matter content that goes beyond the acquisition of a skill alone. Ir,; 
Language learning should create an understanding of concepts that will be 
useful in the acquisition of other foreign languages. 

B. Reasons for Learning a Foreign Language 

, Through a direct experience In another culture, the student becomes 
aware of another people's way of thinking and feeling and of a 
different approach to dealing with the e 'eryday realities of litc. 

. Because of J .creasing contacts and interests in other parts of the 
world, our country needs a greater number of persons who can 
communicate, both linguistically and culturally, with peoples of 
other nations. 

, Study of foreign languages improves the student's understanding 
of his own language and culture. 

. Knowledge of foreign languages can lead to career opportunities 
in government service, international trade, education, and other 
f lelds . 



^Robert L. Politzer, Foreign Language Learning: A Linguistic Introduction . 

Prentice-Hall Preliminary edition, 1965. p. VI. 
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C. 



. A minimum of four sequential years in at least one foreign language 
should be the first objective in any secondary school. 



Where school organization permits and where a foreign language 
program in grades 9-12 is in effect, the school should consider 
extending the language down to grades 7-8 or below. 



* Secondary school students should be encouraged to take a longer 
sequence in one foreign language instead of dividing their time 
between two. 



. Students who have completed several years of study of a foreign 
language in elementary school should continue to be grouped in the 
same unit in junior high school, and a separate unit or grouping 
should be organized for those just beginning foreign language study 
at this level; in . rfect, a "multi-track" system for foreign 
languages will be needed in the junior and senior high schools. 

. Regardless of how early foreign language study is introduced, each 
language student should be assured that courses will be available 
from the point of beginning through the twelfth grade. Tn some 
cases, this may require a departure from the practice of holding 
full-period classes five days per week at the advanced levels. 

D , Who Should Study a Foreign Language 

. Any interested student should have the opportunity to begin the 
study of a foreign language and to continue It as long as his 
abilities and interests warrant. 

. It is better for a student to study one foreign language until he 
has achieved a high degree of proficiency rather than to study two 
or more languages for a shorter period of Lime. Those students 
who have demonstrated success in their study of one foreign 
language, however, should be encouraged to add the study of a 
second foreign language to their program. 

. Designation of foreign language courses as "college preparatory" 
is to be discouraged. Language study can be a profitable and 
enjoyable experience for any student, regardless of vocational 
aspirations. Unlike the college-bound student, t lie terminal 
student may never have another opportunity for the unique 
experience which foreign language study offers. 

E. Levels of Learning 

The term "level of learning" provides a better standard of reference 
than is provided by the terms "semester" or "grade" or "year", both for 
definition and for sequence in foreign language study. Such a standard can 
be used to indicate a student's level of achievement in a subject, regardless 
of his grade placement. A level of learning specifies an amount and range of 
language learning without consideration of the time spent doing the learning, 
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the conditions of study, or the age of the learner. Syntax, morphology, and 
phonology are identical on a given level, even though the vocabulary and 
subject matter will vary according to the maturity, ability, and interest of 
students. Also, the types of class activities will vary between the seventh 
grade and the freshman year in college. 

The six-year program is considered in terms of five levels of language 
achievement. The seventh and eighth grades generally constitute Level I; the 
ninth grade, Level II, etc., in the six-year program. Where the foreign 
language is begun in the elementary school, three or four years will constitute 
Level I. These students, however, should be kept In a separate "track’ 1 until 
Level III, because the learning experiences vary with age. 

To clarify references to grades and sequences in a curriculum guide 
designed to be uulform for both junior and senior high schools, the level-grade 
equivalencies are the following: 





For Students 
Beginning in 
the Elcm, Sch, 


For Students 
Beginning Ft 
Study in Grade 7 


For Students 
Beginning Hi, 
Study in Grade 9 


level I 


Crades 4-5-6 


Grades 7 end R 


Grade 9 


Level It 


Grades 7-8 


Grade 9 


Grade 10 


Level I I r 


Grade 9 


Grade 10 


Grade 11 


Level IV 


Grade 10 


Grade 11 


Grade 1? 


Level V 


Grade 1 1 


Grade 12 




Level V] 


Grade 12 







F . New Approach es to Schedulin g. 

( 1 ) Modification of the Traditional Schedule 

In order to establish a longer continuous course of study, many 
schools have found it necessary to break with the tradition of offering 
foreign languages on a full-period or f Ive-day-per-week basis. Below is 
a sample of one scheduling pattern being used today: 



grade: 


MONDAY 


TIES DAY 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


CRFDITS 


6 (or 


belcv) 30 


minutes 


dally, five days per week 










7 


30 


minutes 


dally (or 1/2 


period) five 


days per week 








8 


30 


minutes 


dally (or 1/2 


period) five 


days per week 








9 


Full 


Period* 


Full Period 


Full Period 


Full Period 


Full 


Period 




10 


Full 


Period 


Full » er led 


Fu ! 1 Period 


Full Period 


Full 


Period 


1 


11 


Full 


Period 




Full Period 




Full 


Tct led 


3/5 


! ?. 






Full Period 




Full Period 






2/5 



3 
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